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‘| considerable quantities, 


| sia as it commonly is in this district, may be 
|| safely applied at the rate of one hundred bushels 








Improving Sandy Soils. 

4 correspondent at Drummondsville, U. C. | 
yishes “to know the most profitable method of 
-estoring to fertility, poor sandy soils.” 

In soils there may be “too much of a good 
‘hing ” or rather nothing is good in excess. | 
\ecording to Sir H. Davy, no soil is fertile that | 
‘ontains nineteen-twentieths of either lime,* 
sand, or clay; yet turneps may grow well ina 
suil that consists of eleven-twelfths of sand, 
though eight-ninths is a better proportion; and 
excellent crops of wheat may be grown on soils | 
ontaining more than three-fifths of sand. In 
‘hase cases however, the success must greatly de. 
vend on the other constituents. 

The same eminent chemist says, ‘‘ Water, and | 
the decomposing animal and vegetable substan. | 

's in the soil, constitute the true nourishment of 
vlants ;” and though we doubt its correctness as | 
a general proposition, we cannot doubt the im. 
portance of either to vegetation. Of water, 
sand admits more into its bosom in rainy weather 
than the heavier soils ; and when its surface be. 

ues dried by the sun and wind, the moisture 
ises up more freely from below. This appears 
iowever, to be the only advantage over heavier 
soils that a sand possesses, if we disregard the 
facility of its culture. It is greatly defective in 
ibsorbent power, and while an intermixture of 
the common earths imbibes much moisture from 
‘he atmosphere even in dry weather, sand is near- 
‘y bereft of such invisible supplies. 

On another point, soils containing much clay 
and lime, have a decided advantage. This is 
‘heir chemical action on putrescent manures, 
)reserving them from being wasted by decompo. 
“ion, and retaining them in a state of combina- 
‘ton for the supplies of vegetation. The author 
of the Essay on Caleareous Manures indeed, ad. 
mits but a very slight chemical energy in clay ; 
and as he has examined the subject most atten. 
Lively, his arguments are entitled to great weight. 

But sandy soils are liable to another defect, 
vtuch clay has no power to counteract or sup- 
bly. We allude to the increase of acid substan. | 











" We use this term in its popular sense, without 
‘opping to consider whether the substance which it 
“<presses, may, or may not be, combined with acids. 
Sime and marl bear the same relation to each | 
*‘her that clean wheat bears to wheat in the chaff. | 
Shell marl appears to contain a small portion of | 





‘nimal matter, which we shoul in | ac j i 
ES Se a a ee |, from a given weight of the marl by solution in || For small nursery stocks, two by three inches is 


other mar!s, 


ces in all soils where lime is only a minute part. | 
It will not be necessary to discuss the subject in | 
this place however; and though many plants 
will only flourish in acid soils, yet all those which 
are the chief objects of culture with the farmer, | 
are always benefited by the presence of lime in 


The first thing therefore that we should do to 
improve a “ poor sandy soil” would be to apply 
either lime or marl. Lime, as free from magne. 


to the acre; but where magnesia enters in the 
proportion of fifteen per cent., one-half or ene. 
third that quantity will be better, because safer. 
The lime should be slacked and then scattered 
over the surface; and if the land is in grass, it 
is better to leave it undisturbed for one or two 
seasons. If the ground is bare however, hot 
lime is best applied in the form of compost : that 
is, mixed with rich earth and stable manure, be. 
cause the magnesia imbibes carbonic acid from 
the fermenting mass, and becomes mild. After 
this dressing, crops of clover well plastered, will 
add largely to the absorbent power of the sgil, 
by affording the necessary supplies of vegetable 
matter. 

We should recommend mar] in preference to 





acids, and the residue being dried and weighed, 


will give the quantity of clay sufficiently accu- 
rate.” 


It may be well to add, tiat muriatic acid mix. 
ed with three or four times its weight of soft wa. 
ter is preferred. Pour it over the mar! after it 
has been well dried and pulverized; and when 
the mixture ceases to effervesce on being stirred, 
the liquid (which ought to have some sourness 
remaining) is to be filtered through spongy blot- 
ting paper; and the solid part which remains 
(being the clay and sand) is to be dried and 
weighed, 

When the proportion of ime in the marl is as. 
certained, it will be easy t* calculate how much 
of the latter will be wanteu to yield 100 or 150 
bushels of the former, which we think is a safe 
quantity per acre to begin with. Thus if the 
preparation is 33} per cent., 450 bushels of mar] 
will be equivalent to 150 bushels of lime. 

The spreading of marl on the land, and more 
especially if it contains much clay, will be facili- 
tated by exposing it to the frosts of winter; and 
consequently small heaps will be preferable. The 
importance of intimately mixing this manure 
thoroughly with the soil ought in no case to be 
forgotten. We suspect that one reason why 
‘some marls do not produce their greatest effect 





tances, on account of its cheapness. Should it 


| 
lime, when it can be had within convenient dis- | 
be an argillacecous mixture, as marls frequently | 


are, the clay which it contains would benefit a | 


light sand, although a load would be of less va. | 
lue than a load which contains more calcareous | 
matter. 


In our district, at least three kinds of marl oc- 


cur. 
immense numbers of smal] fresh-water shells; 
and we may refer to the Cayuga Marshes as one | 
of the most remarkable localities. The second 
kind is where springs charged with carbonic 
acid have dissolved carbonate of lime and depo. 
sited it at the surface. Oxide of iron is often 
brought along by the same solvent, and for 
common soils it would form a valuable addition 
to the marl. Deposits of this nature, swelling 
into mounds, frequently occur between the lower 
ends of our parallel lakes, and the red sandstone 
onthe north. The third sort occurs between 
the layers of limestone rock ; and even this rock 
if it eontains much argillaceous matter will 
molder into marl when exposed to the frost. Ex. 
amples of the latter kind may be seen at Lock. 
port, and at Jack’s Reefs; and of the former be. 
tween the layers of calciferous slate in Phelps. 
town. 


The first that we shal] notice, consists of | 





Cleaveland says, ‘‘the proportion of carbonate 
of lime in marls may vary from 25 to 80 per | 
cent. ;” and probably the proportion is still great. | 
er in those beds where it is molded into lumps, | 


| dried, and burnt into lime for white-washing. 
| The same author says, ‘* The farmer in general 


may determine the existence of marl by its fall. | 


ing into powder when dried after exposure to | 


moist air. ‘To ascertain the proportion of its in- | 


gredients, the calcareous part may be extracted 


until several years after they have been applied 
to the soil,”"—is owing to their continuing in 
_ lumps, and not being sufficiently pulverized and 
intermixed with the soil. 

The only objection to making a compost of 
marl, rich earth and stable manure, is the addi. 
| tional labor ; for there can be no doubt of the 
lime’s retaining and preserving the more volatile 
parts of the manure, which would otherwise puss 
off and be lost. 

How far marl will bear carting profitably, 
must depend in no slight degree on loca] and 
particular circumstances; for instance, the state 
of the road, the proporton of lime, and the value 
of the products. If our correspondent would 
procure a copy of the Essay on Calcareous Ma- 
nures, he would find accounts of many experi- 
ments which we are satisfied would greatly 
| strengthen his faith in the efficacy of marl. We 
have no hesitation in saying that lime is the basis 
| of all good husbandry; and when it does not 
| exist naturally in the soil, it is properly our busi- 

ness when we consult our own interest, to sup- 
_ ply it. 
| Lime or marl may be most usefuily applied to 
| all soils that produce red sorrel. 


| 


| 





Grafting Plasters. 

_ We gave some directions about a year since 
for making grafting plasters, in which we re- 
commended small pieces of muslin as most suit- 
able. An improvement, beth in cheapness of 
material and expedition of making, consists in 
_ substituting thin brown paper. The wax when 
| warmed, is spread upon it with great facility, and 
| very evenly, with the blade of a common table 
| knife. The sheet, is then cut into pieces, vary- 
ing in size according to the size of the stock. 
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bark and the wood, should, both in stock and 
graft, be accurately adjusted. On the accuracy 


sufficient. Larger stocks require a corresponding 
increase in size. In using grafting plasters, if 
the weather be warm sunshine, they will need no || with which these three parts of the operation 
warming to soften the wax, and may be applied || are performed, the success mainly depends. And 
at once. In cooler or in cloudy weather, the } if these are attended to, it is immaterial how 
warmth of the hand will be commonly sufficient ; || great a varicty of modes are adopted. The most 
but where a large number are to be used, a large inexperienced and unskilful hand, if care is ta. 
heated block of wood will be convenient, and ken in these particulars, could scarcely fail. 
may be placed in a basket for carrying. Altough any mode of grafting would succeed 
The principal advantage which plasters have if the above precautions were observed, yet con. 
over the old mode of applying clay, is in their || venuence generally points out some purticular 
euperior neatness and convenisnee, and the || one, adapted to the circumstances of the case. 
much greater ease and expedition with which The most expeditious method of performing the 
they are used, only four or five seconds being re. || operation when sinall stocks are to be grafted, is 
quired to fix one te its place. In order to insure by whip grafting. This is the mode generally 
success to the operation, they should always be adopted in nurserics. It is performed thus. The 
rently, but very closely pressed in on all sides | steck and the graft are both cut off obliquely, 
round the stock and slit, so as totally to exclude '| or sloping, so as to leave a cut surfuce of about 
air and moisture. | an inch in length. 
The only requisite in grafiing-wax is, that it | 
be not too stiff to apply, nor so soft as to melt by || guess. 








The degree of slope should | 
be the s.ine in both, as nearly as the operator can 
If the cut is made by a single stroke of 








‘a (| 
the heat of the sun. In the former case it would || @ sharp knife, the parts may be brought together 


be useless, in the latter it vould run down into |, more closely. Next make a slit inthe middle of | 
the slit between the graft andthe stock and pre- } the cut fuce of the stock, downwards, about half 
vent their adhesion. Among the best kinds re. |) 20 inch, and a corresponding one in the graft, 
commended, are the following. 'T'wo parts of | upwards. Now by pressing them together, the 
tallow, two of beeswax, and four of rosin. Three | tonge and slit in each will mutually lock togeth- 
parts of rosin, three of beeswax, and one of tal. || €r- Then, taking care not to displice them, tie 
‘ow. Four parts of pitch, four of rosin, two of || them closely together with bass matting, corn 
beeswax, one of hog’s lard, and one of turpen. i husk, or other soft ligature, apply the plaster, | 
But varaitions may be made in all of these || and the work is done. When the graft begins | 


tine, 

proportions, if the requisite degree of fusibility | to well from growth, remove this ligature to pre. | 

is preserved. vent its cutting in. Where this mode of graft. | 
There is one point of some importance in ma. 

l\ing plasters not generally attended to, ‘I'hisis | 

tv have both the wax and the paper of as light |! 


| 
n color as possible. | 


the graft be of nearly equal size. 

But where the stock is much larger than the | 
graft, elefl-grafting is most convenient. ‘This 
is done by first cutting off the stock horizont uly | 


Black substances absorb a 
fir greater amount of solar heat than white, con. 


| split downwards in it an inch or two in length. 
Tae graft is then cut off on both sides in the 
| forin of a wedge, of such a shape as to fit as | 
nearly as possible this cleft. 


‘iable to be melted by the hot sun. 


Grafting. 
A great number of different modes of graft. 
ing are practiced, and minute directions are _ 


\\ 
l with o lar snife or saw. ; {tis then | 
sequently dark colored plasters are much more | with a large knife or saw, and a cleft is then 
' 


The cleft is then 


civen in books on gardening for performing te |, posite side, and the graft, prepared as above, 
work. ‘lhe young beginner is generilly more 
Sewildered than instructed by the multiplicity of 
these direetions, unless he understands the ra. 
tionale. 


carefully adjusted in it, and then the wedge is 
| withdrawn. The plaster is then applied and tho 
operation is complete. This inode has an advan. | 
By reducing the operation in all its | tage ver the former in not needing a ligeture, | 
rnodifications to its first principles, it will become | the pressure of the jaws of the slit being suffi 
greatly simplified, and the necessary particulurs ! cient tohold the graft to its place. It muy be ob. | 
tor success at once understood. ! served, that as the cleft is made lengthwise with 
In order to cause an adhesion between the the wood, the sap in pissing from the stock to 
graft and stock, it is requisite, first, that the sap the graft flows latera/ly from its vessels, which 
which dows upwards through the wood, should || it will do with nearly the same facility as fron | 
be able to pass uninterrupted at the plaice of their |! the ends. 
Janction. Hence the parts of both must be cut | 
so a8 to be placed in close contact. 


As asharp knife for cutting the joining surfa. 
Secondly, it || ces is absolutely necessary, it is gener ily most 
is necessary that the juices, in returning through | convenient to employ two kuives,—one for doing 
the liber, (or inner portion of the bark,) should || the chief work and in shaping the wood; and the 
018s Uninterrupted from the graft to the stock. 
Hence these parts also must be placed exactly in 
ejatact, In order that the ascending sap may all! go to 
formed woody fibres which descend froin the |; the nourishment of the graft, and not run to. 
Lads of the graft, and which serve to connect |) waste in other clannels, it is important to rubor | 
the two parts together, should pass freely from | cut off’ the buds and sprouts on the stock, espe. | 
one part to the other; and alse that the cambiun, | ciully those near the graft. Many grafts will 
of soft substance between the bark and the wood, 


never grow without it. 

which serves as food for these young descending Where standard trees have been headed down 
fibers, should be continued at this point of junc. 
| 


| for new tops, the grafis should be sct on the | 
Hence the line of separation between the \ turiftiest shoots, und as near the body of the tree , 


| surfaces for coutact. 
Thirdly, it is necessary thatthe nowly | 





other, exceedingly sharp, merely for paring the | 





ing is adopted, it is desirable that the stock and | 


{| \ 


as these can be found ; and strict care should be 
taken to cut away all overshadowing branches 
in their immediate vicinity. As the grafts in 
crease in size, the old top should be gradual}, 
and finally removed. 


Budded Stocks 

Of the last summer, should be cut off aboye 
the bud early in spring, and all other buds except 
the inserted one, carefully rubbed off, so as to 
direct the whole energy of the plant to that 
alone. ‘This must be done two or three times 
afterwards if new shoots should appear where 
minute buds have escaped the operation, as com. 
monly happens. If the trecs are apricots, plums, 
or peaches, the young shoots from the inserted 
buds are likely to be broken off by the wind. Ty 
prevent this, three or four inches of the stock 


) above the bud should be left, to which these 


shoots may be tied. By this treatment, these, as 
well as other kinds of fruit trees, may also be 
made to grow more upright and straight at this 
point, and with less ef the usual crook, than is 
the case in budded trees where this precaution is 
not taken. 


Farming in the Moon. 

The moon is one ef the most respectable of the 
secondary family of planets, both in magnitude 
and influence, being, according to Sir Isaac 
Newton and Mrs. Somerville, about 2160 miles 
in diameter, weighing one-seventieth as mucl) 
as the earth, and revolving around us in 
twenty-seven duys and eight hours, at a medi. 
um distance of 237,000 miles. The moon hasa 
sensible influence in causing the tides of the 
ocean und the atmosphere, its action in these ca. 
ses being well understood, and uniform ; furthey 
than this, to the philosophic +] observer, the pow- 
erof the moon «appears lost, or very limited. 
There is, however quite « numerous class among 
us, Who imugine they can see farther into the 
operations of nature than others; and who at. 


| tribute to this floiting mass of matter an influ. 
kept open by a knife or wedge pliced in the op. | 


ence over affairs on the earth well nigh miracu. 
lous. ‘To suchthe moons seems almost an object 
of adoration, and endowed with intelligence; 
they consult it carefully on all occasions ; they 
study its phases and watch its changes with anx- 


ious solicitude ; and by these various indications 


| govern themselyos accordingly. This attributing 
extraordinary powers tothe moon,is not confined 
| to the vulgar, the canaille of our country, to 


the uneducated and semi-civilized, but is found 
lurking in high places, among men who from 


| their education and habits ought to know bette’. 





—aimong men who would be offended and asham 
ed to be called superstitious, or tinctured will 
any thing like reverence for the cpinions of for 
mcr ages, 

It is of this observance of the moon, however. 
as operating on the interests of agriculture, that 


| we now intend to speak ; and while we are glad 


to say that we are contident there is much less 0! 
this superstitious feeling resting on farmers than 
formerly, we feel constrained to add, that it can 
still be traced in the conduct ef many who are 
otherwise most intelligent and respectable. For 
aught that appears to us, the moon may be @ 
good farming country for those naturalized to its 
climate, and accustomed to its temperature and 
gravity; but for us, who are inhabitants of the 
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earth, to insist on carrying on our furining opera- 
‘ions on or by the moon, is most absurd and pre- | 
‘ydicial ; yet there are some who even now pur- | 
sue this very course, and deem it the only safe | 
It is absurd, because the long continucd } 


\) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ye. 
ind repeated observations of practical farmers 


and scientific men have demonstrated that the 
issumed influence of the moon is a fable—pre- 
udicial, because whenever we attribute our suc- 
ocss or our failure to a wrong cause, just so far 
we lose the power of making our success perma. || 
nent, or of avoiding similar failures in future. | 
‘{'o illustrate the influence of these opinions on 
, farmer, we will select the case of two individu- | 
yls, one of whom, Mr. A., does his farming in 
the moon; the other, Mr. B., thinks best to let 
that planet entircly alone. A. commences his | 
operations with the season; he has put his gar- 
den in fine order for planting, it is well manured, 
's warm and dry, the beds are neatly made, and 
ali things are ready ; but before he begins to put t 
in his seeds he despatches John for the Almanac. | 
Ileexamines the age of the moon attentively ; it | 
s new moon, and he lays down the Almanac. | 
“John, put away these seeds,” he says, “if we 
sow or plant them now, we shall get nothing but | 
tops,"—and the papers of onion, beet, carrot, 
turnep and cucumber seeds, are hurried away to | 
their receptacle, while the potatoes are removed | 
to the cellar for further orders. In the mean time H 
a fortnight elapses, heavy cold rains fall, his 
beds are beat down, weeds spring up in abun. | 
dance, and when the moon gets ready for him to | 
sow, he finds he has the most of the labor of | 
repairing the ground to go over again, or else 
yut in his seeds in such a manner as to render a 
“rop nearly hopeless. Mr. B., who does his gar. 
lening on the earth, who has no scruples of con. | 
science on the subject of the mosn, ‘ed rarely { 
consults for that purpose his Almanac, had pre- 
vared his ground at the same time with his | 
neighbor, and while it was in a good state put | 
As the summer came on he had an _ 
abundant crop and early supply of vegetables, 
auch to the surprise of the observer of seasons, 
who charges his failure upon any but the true 
cause, 


in his seed, 


Mr. A. put his summer fallow for wheat in 
ood tilth, but when the tine for sowing came 
ue was in such a hurry to get in his seed while | 
the moon was in the right place, that he had no 
tune to clean his wheat from the chess and other 
‘oul weeds; and after all, he fell some behind 
what he deemed the best time in the moon. The 
‘onsequence is, his wheat is one quarter chess, 
which he insists is caused by the moon’s turning 
wheat to chess. B. got his land in order at the 
same time with A., but, without any reference to 
the moon, he spent two days in thoroughly clean- 
ng his seed from every thing but the pure wheat, 
and at harvest he had one of the most beauti- 
ful fields in the whole country. B. does not be- 
lieve that wheat turns to chess—at least he is 
sonfident it does not on his farm. 

If A. is about to construct a common rail fence, 
he very carefully lays the stones in the moon, | 
4s in that way he imagines he effectually secures | 
the corners from settling. B. thinks if he can 
Secure good flat stones, and place them properly, 
the moon will not influence his fenee in the 
feast; and the excellent condition of his enclo- 





_ Richman, Buffon and Reamur, have proved that 


sures is strong testimony in favor of the correct. } ccption to the other speci 
| ness of his opinion. i 


Mrs. A., before commencing that important | 
operation for a good housewife, making soap, 1 
carefully consults the calendar, assured that if | 


_ the moon is right the soap will be of the requir. | 

_ed quality; but if etherwise, that no skill can | 
| prevent its being good for nothing. Still she fre. | 
quently fails, and spends much time in wonder- } mnued Corgien the sage ef witeh ene-only Serder. 
_ ing what the matter possibly can be. Mrs. B., 


like her husband, does not consult the moon at || 


all. She is only anxious that the grease should | 
be clean, the ashes well put up, with a sufficicnt | 


quantity of fresh lime at the bottom of the leach, 1 


JOURNAL. 


Se 


es, this is somewhat ten. 
der, and requires protection.” 


Coreopsis Tinctoria. 

In speaking of this plant, he says, Some of 
the improved varicties are elegant. The flowers 
generally are of a fine orange ycllow with a 
brown center; in some varieties the flowers arc 


ed with orange, while the remainder with the 
disk is rich dark brown. Common as it is, it will 
| always be considered as one of the standard or- 
namental annuals,” 


Spirra Tomentosa. 


and then she feels certain that her soap will be || ‘‘ One of the most obtrusive shrubby plants to 
made well and quickly; nor is she often disap. | be met with in waste ground throughout our 


pointed. 


} 


country is Spirea tomentosa, known by the 


Mr. A. is confident that if by any accident he |, name of steeple-bush, purple hard-hack, &c, 


should kill his beef or pork while the moon was 
on the decrease, it would shrink in cooking pre- 
cisely in the same ratio with that luminary; and 
he would half starve his hogs for a fortnight, | 
| 


rather than slaughter them when these unfavor-. 
able indications were present. It is strange, | 
however, that in spite of his observance of the | 
moon, there is annually a most wonderful and 


premature shrinkage of his pork, not only in the || 
| rennial weeds. 


pot, but in the barrel—a consumption which, as | 


in the case of Falstaff’s purse, he has as yet | 


found no cure for. In the eastern states this | 
leanness of barre] and larder most usually afflicts 
those who live principally on shad; but the 
shrinkage in this case is not attributed directly | 
to silver Dian herself, but to the “ minions of the | 
moon.” Mr. B. has no fears on this score; he 
sees that his beef and his pork is well fatted, 
and then butchers when he is ready, or most | 
convenient. It is needless to say, his pot and | 
barrel possess such magical properties, that | 
shrinkage or leanness is not one of tho evils that | 
approach his table. | 
To close this paper, we adviso all our farming | 
friends to remember, that their business is with | 
the earth, and that planting or farming in the 
moon, is one of the pvorest of speculations. | 
Careful and repeated experiments of Nardmann, | 


the age of the moon has no influence whatever, 
either on the germination of seeds, the increase 
of plants, the rapidity of their development, or 
upon their maturity or quality. Let then this 


absurd reliance on the moon perish and bo for. || 


gotten. G. 


Ornamental Plants. 


In a late number of our paper (page 51) we | 





made extracts from Joszepn Brecs’s observations | 


On hardy herbaceous plants for ornamenting the | 
parterre, border or shrubbery. We resumo our | 


_with purple flowers in crowded, sub-panicled 


spikes. However unacceptable this troublesome 
bush may be to us, it is named as being orna- 
mental in England.” 

| Our ideas of beauty are very much influenced 


by extraneous objeets. The Stag’s Horn Su- 
mach, from its frequently growing in some neg- 


| lected part of the farm, recalls the idea of old 


fences half down, and thickets of briers and pe. 
From this circumstance alone, 
for it is one of our most beautiful shrubs—beau- 
tiful both in its foliage and its fruit—it is consi- 
dered by many farmers as a nuisance; and they 
would instantly impeach the taste of him who 
should dare to cultivate it. From a similar cause 
the Spiraa tomentosa in its native localities is in 
no favor. Yet it is the finest of all the shrubby 
species of that genus that we have seen; and 
the one which we have been the most ambitious 
to procure for the ornament of our grounds. Af. 
ter many unsuccessful attempts, at last we have. 
induced it to flourish. The difficulty was to pre. 
pare a soil for it adapted to its nature. No in. 
considerable number perished, until we planted 
it in a depression, and instead of covering its 
roots with the caloareous loam of our district, 
we laid on bog moss and rotten wood, interspers. 
ing through it a mixture of muck and sand. 
The roots, now no longer oppressed by a heavy 
soil, spread through the spongy mass, rising near. 
ly to the surface, and we have been rewarded ky 
the display of its beautiful pink blossoms. 


Spirra Lobata. 

| “A beautiful species indigenous to some part 
_ of the country, but not in New England. Flow. 
| ers red or deep pink, in proliferous corymbs ; two 

feet high.” 

| There are two varieties of this species: The. 
smaller is from Siberia, represented by Loudon 
as two feet high, and which we have cultivated 


notices of that interesting article. f for several years. Tho other variety is a native 


*¢ Coreopsis Grandiflora, 

“ Great flowered. ) 

“The flowers are not so large however, as C. 
lanceolata, or so handsome. Its habits are dif- 
ferent from the other species, having creeping | 
roots,* which threw up in every direction stems | 
not more than one foot high, with compound, | 
| 


much divided leaves; leaflets linear. As an ex. || 





* Some other species of Coreopsis have creeping || 
roots. C. pinnata in a soil that suits it, extends its || 
stems so as to cocupy a space of several feet in di- 
ameter,—Ep. Gen, Far, 


of the Western States, where we have seen it at 


least five feet high in rich moist grounds. We 


have not been able to procure it until last season. 


Of all the herbaceous species, in our estimation 
this is the most beatiful. 





Fat Cattle. _ 
Mr. B. W. Durfee slaughtered the present 


| week a yoke of superior oxen, fatted by Mr. 


John Ayrault of Perrinton. They weighed 
3805 Ibs., and are said to have been equal tg any 
ever before slaughtered here, 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER, 
Living in the State of New York, 
To his Son in Western Pennsylvania. 
NO. XV. 
On the Culture of Silk—Soils Unfavorable |, 
TO MULBERRY TREES, &C. 

To my Son—I had as you know, for several || 
yoars preceding the visit which I made you last 
fall, been urging you in my letters to plant the 
Mulberry, and prepare, with all practicable speed, 
to commence the culture of silk. Having been re. 
peatedly informed,by yourself and others, that yon |; 
had done as I had advised you to do—had planted || 
the seeds which I sent you, and brought into exist. 
ence an extensive nursery of young trees,I expect. 
ed,when I visited you, to find in your possession a | 
fine Mulberry grove. I did indeed find Mulber- 
ry trees in your possession, and as many of them |, 
as had been expeected. I found too,to my entire sa- 











ent tothe advice and counsel of your father, in 
paying all proper attention to the Mulberry in. 
terest. But great was my disappointment, and 
deep my regret, when I came to find that your 
trees were not thrifty, that many of them were 
either dead or dying, and that all were ofa siekly 
aspect, exhibiting the most conclusive evidence, 
that the soil in which they grew were not conge. 
nialtothem. At this I was the more surprised, 
because I had uniformly understood, from the 
most credible sources of information, that the 
Mulberry was peculiarly accommodating as to 
soils; that it would thrive in almost any soil suf. 
ficiently dry, and especially in soils congenial to 
the growth of corn and apple trees. It cannot, 
I think, be disputed, that the soil of your furm is 
pretty well adapted to the growth of corn, and I 
have rarely sgen a more thrifty young orchard of || 
apple trees, than the one which you cultivate,and 
several others in that vicinity. Here then seem. 
ed tobe a case, contradicting all the known the. || 
ori>s relative to the subject. 


Atthe time when [ saw your Mulberry trees, 











J} could not conjecture the cause of their appear. | 


ing so sickly and unpromising. Subsequently I 
observed in one of the periodicals, the Silk Cul. 
turist [ think, a remark, that the Mulberry would 
not thrive well on soils which rested on hard and }; 
impervious subsoils. ‘The reason assigned was, 
thatthe Mulberry is inclined, as is known to be 
the fact, to send down its roots to a great depth 
in the earth. When a hard-pin lies under the 
soil at only a small distince from the surface, 
tho troe is forbidden thus to send down its roots, 
and of course, not being allowed to follow the 
propensity of its nature, it sickens, and if it con. 
tinucs to live, it maintains only a feeble existence. 
T iis, [ have no doubt, is the cause of your mis. 
fortune 


— 


} 


| 


| 





‘|| faith of this new theory, and for a while the || 
tisfaction, that you had been respectfully obedi- |' 





| soil. 


| trees would have grown and been thrifty « on your H 


| of your growing family, it would have been, [am 
_ perfectly sure,most happily adapted. One of your 
brethren.in-law, who lives at some distance from 


I considered, and do still consider, the cul- | 
‘ture of silk as capable of becoming one of the | 
| most profitable branches of industry that can be 


| 


/attached to rural husbandry. To the scale of}, 
_ your farming business, and to the circumstances | 


| this place, and who commenced planting the | 
| Mulberry when you did, produced and manufac. | 
' tured silk, last year, to the value of $100. This |’ 
' was done entirely by the industry of his small || 


} 


! 
i! 
| 





| family, and caused no perceptible hindrance of | 
| any other kind of business. 
I labored several years almost alone in this | 
| section of the country, trying to rouse general || 
| attention to the advantages which our citizens 
| might gain by introducing the culturo of silk. 
| At first it was hard to make proselytes to the | 


work of proselyting was slow in its progress. | 
But now the work is done. 
community is proselyted. A general and deep || 
conviction prevails every where, that the culture 
of silk offers to our citizens extraordinary ad- 
vantages. Never before were the citizens of this 
whole country, including nearly every state in 
the union, so generally desirous to become in- 
terested in any branch of business, as they now 
are to engage in the culture and manufacture of 
silk. Owners and occupants of land, who dis. 
cern the signs of the times, and understand their 
own interest, will now hasten to introduce the 


| Mulberry on to their premises, and prepare, with 


| 


all possible speed, to participate in the advanta. 


'ges to be derived from the husbandry of silk 


| wore. 


Although your Mulberry experiment has hith. |) 


| erto been unsuccessful, yet I am unwilling to be. 
lieve that you can have no share of the advanta. 


capable of affording. 
ject. 


iF 





\ 
_ ges and emoluments which the culture of silk is | 
Do not abandon the ob. || 


Be patient with them a little longer—dig | 


| 


Almost the whole | | 





| 
} 


about them, and do what you can to encourage |! ™ 
|| visable. 


their growth. Especially take good care of the 


| one Chinese Mulberry which you obtained from | 


{ 


the cuttings that I sent you. 
species of the Mulberry, which, if it will grow 


'and endure the winters, is far better than the 


other, will do well on your soil. 





It is understood that the soil in which | 


From the one 


which you have obtained, you will be able to 
|, propagate very rapidly, either by cuttings, or by 
|, hooking down limbs early in the season, and co. } 





your Mulberry trees were planted, does in fact | 


rest upon 1 hard-pan, which lies at no considera. | 


ble distaane below the surface of the ground. 

I deeply regret the failure of your Mulberry | 
experiment. It is, indeed, to you a serious mis. | 
fortune. 
the pleasing expectation, that in a short time the 


culture of silk would become the most produc. 
tive branch of your induslry. Nothing would | five or six acres thus applied! 
have been needed to hinder this, if M: ilberry | venture to say, many times greater than can in ' 


For several years I had been indulging || 


| vering asmall part of each limb so hooked with 
a little earth. 


If there is on your farm any loca. 
tion where the soil does not rest upon hard-pan, 
you may confidently expect that Mulberry trees 


_ will grow there to good advantage. I am satis. 
fied that much of the sountry in which you live, 


is well adapted to the growth of the Mulberry. 
Only about one mile from your residence I saw, 
as you will recollect, one or two Mulberry trees, 
which were thrifty, and had every appearance of 
being perfectly at home as to soil. Their venera. 
| ble proprietor, your much respected father-in-law, 
would do well to appropriate several aeres of his 
| farm tothe growth of such trees. What an in. 


|| come might, in a few years, be derived from only 
An income, I 


It is possible that | 


any other way be dérived from the whoie of his 
extensive farm. 


Although you may not be benefited by cultiva. 
ting Mulberry trees, yet it is believed many oj 
your neighbors and fellow-citizens will, and that 
the time is not far distant, when the culture of 
silk will be chiefly relied upon to supply the pe. 


cuniary resources of all that community. Such 


_ being the prospects, I will, for the benefit of those 


who may desire to undertake the business, offer q 
few directions for cultivating the Muiberry. The 
seeds may be obtained at the seed-stores in Ro. 
chester, Albany, and New York. No doubt 
| they may be obtained too at Philadelphia. They 
will cost probably about 50 cents an ounce. One 
ounce of good seed may be expected to produce 
several thousand trees. The proper time to sow 
them is about the time of planting corn. Proba. 
bly the best way to sow them is, to sow nearly as 
onions are usually sown, and they will require 
similar attentions. The second yeur the trees 
should be transplanted, and put out in regular 
, nursery form. All this is very simple business; 
but it is not perfectly easy to know the best man. 
ner of setting Mulberry trees, when they are in. 
tended to be set for permanent plantations. 


It is, I believe, now generally considered, that 
setting Mulberry plantations as apple trees are 
usually set in orchards, which was the way for. 
merly practiced in New England, is not the best 
way. The opinion prevails extensively, and it is 
my own opinion, that itis better to set them in a 
much denser form. I did formerly, when,consulted 
on the subject, as was frequently the case, give 
advice to set Mulberry trees in rows eight feet 
apart, and two feet from each other on the rows. 
In pursuance of advice so given, many Mulberry 
plantations in this section of the country have 
been regulated. But subsequent observation and 
reflection have convinced me, that eight feet is 
not a sufficient distance between the rows. I 
am now satisfied it will be better to have the 
rows twelve feet apart, and the trees on the rows 
not quite so dense as was formerly supposed ad- 


The plan here suggested offers many advanta- 
ges. It gives room for the trees to spread, and 


| they will spread in a little time sufficiently to 


| 


! 
1] 
i! 


overshadow the whole space. It gives room al- 


| so to go into every part of the plantation witha 


| 


team and carriage, either to carry dung, remove 
crops, or gather leaves for silk worms, The 
ground planted with trees in rows twelve feet 


'| apart, is susceptible of convenient tillage, and it 
| may be tilled two or three years after the young 


ti 
{ 
' 
} 


| 











trees are planted, and made to produce nearly as 
much corn, potatoes, or beans, as it would if no 
trees were there. [ have adopted this mode of 
planting, and am much pleased with the conve- 
niencies and advantages which it seems to pro- 
mise. Should a gentleman, interested in the 
subject of his inquiry, ask my opinion relative to 
the best manner of setting Mulberry trees for 
permanent plantations, my answer would be, set 
them in rows twelve feet apart, and at the dis- 
tance of three feet from each other on the rows. 
I should advise him too, by all means, to leave ® 
border of ten feet or more all round the inclosuyy, 
unoccupied with trees. The object of this would 
be, to reserve a convenient passage for a team 
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Importance of the Root Culture in Sheep 
HUSBANDRY. 


Qur wool growers are beginning to estimate | 
the importance of cultivating a supply of roots, : 
especially of the ruta baga, for feeding their | 
Hocks in the winter season and early part of 
the spring. Many of them having run their 
Jocks high into the Saxon blood, they find a 
greater difficulty in raising the lambs, than for. | 
merly with the old Merino breed. ‘This difficul. 
ty arises pertly from the more tender constitution 


New York State, March, 1836. | 


Pruning Forest and Fruit Trees. 
BY W. G. 
The operation of pruning, like every other bu- 
siness of the farm, should be the result of sys. 


_ tem, and conducted with a definite and well un. 


| derstood object, a course very different from the || 
haphazard manner in which it is too frequently 


ofthe Saxon sheep ; but principally froma lack of | 


milk in the ewes at the period of lambing, unless | 
this period be quite late, and if late, the lambs do 
not get sufficient growth to be strong before the 
setting in of winter. Ifa plentiful supply of 
this nutritious food, in addition to their dry fod. | 
der, be furnished through the winter, or at least 
through the latter part of it, and the early spring , 
months, before the grass starts, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose that the sheep will be in better | 
heart, the ewes will be stronger, and consequent. | 
ly will bring forth stronger lambs; but what is 
of paramount importance, they will have a sup. 
ply of milk for their offspring. The lambs may 
come much earlier, will thus have a better | 
growth, will be more hardy at the approach of 


| 


| 
| 
| 


performed. ‘The desired shape and form of the 
tree—the kind of tree to be pruned, whether 


| fruit or forest tree, should be considered, and 
| every branch should be cut off with refvrence to 
| these things. 


It is evident at sight, that a tree to 
produce fruit in perfection, should be subjected 
to a very different treatment from one intended 
for forest growth, or timber alone. In the first 
a large open top or crown is required—in the last 
the great effort should be to keep the top from 
spreading, and the leading stem upright and free. 


In order to keep a tree perfectly under com. 
mand, and the direction of its branches under 
control, pruning should be commenced when 
the tree is small, and continued yearly,or as often 


as the operation is required. Yet in riding about || 
| the country, the stunted, scrubby trees, and infe. 


rior fruit, that are so frequently presented, proves 
that this important business of the farm is most- 
ly overlooked, or very imperfectly attended to. 
Fruit trees should be so pruned as to bring every 
part as much into the sun and air as possible. 
Some kinds, such asthe apple, produce fruit in 
all parts of the top, and if that is left thick and 


winter, and will shear a greater weight of fleece || compressed, the apples in the interior being ex- 


the ensuing spring. These are the great advanta- | 
ges confidently expected to result from the feed. 


| 


cluded from light and air will be small, and of 
a very inferior quality. Care should therefore 


ing of roots to sheep. Several of our wool be taken to leave such branches as have a proper 
growers in this vicinity the past season have || inclination and spread,so as to afford the greatest 
raised from one-fourth to half an acre of ruta ba. |! possible exposed surface tothe sun. 


‘ oe 
ga as an experiment, and are highly pleased with | 


| 


The training of two upright stems, as we fre. 


the result thus far. Mr. John Magee of Bath, | quently witness in fruit orchards, should from 


Cashier of the Steuben County Bank, rais¢d tho | 


on the river flats, 1100 bushels, the greatest yield | 
of which we have ever heard. Some of them | 
weighed 17} lbs. with the tops- So well pleased» 
are they with their experiment, and so sensible 


of the advantages of the root culture in sheep | 


husbandry, that they intend raising at least an 
acre the ensuing summer. Others, stimulated 
by this example, are procuring seed to sow the 
cuming season. 

Several simple methods have been suggested 
for cutting theturneps. Mr. L. Hammond of this 
place, who has raised a fine crop of ruta baga 
the last season, proposes a machine on the prin- 
ciple of the bark mill, with an upright shaft pass. 
ing through a cast-iron hopper, to be worked by | 
horse power. Mr. Win. Baker proposes a still 
more simple and cheap apparatus, consisting of a | 
spring pole fixed over head, with a heavy block 
hung at the end, with several knives set in it at 
proper distances; the roots are to be placed on 
another block set endwise; by a single stroke 
of the knives they are cut into several picces, the 
elasticity of the pole raising the knives up again, 
andthus with ease and expedition the roots are 
Cut as fine as necessary. If there are other bet- 
ter methods, those who practice them would con- 
fer a favor by making them known through the 
columns of the Genesee Farmer. 

W. W. B. 
Hammondsport, March 13, 1836. 


| the first be carefully avoided, and where they 


last season, on less than half an acre of ground, || jaye been permitted to exist, no time should be 


lost in removing one of them from the tree. 
When young, such a stem may be cut off with. 
out injury, but when they have become large 
they cause a large wound; still it is better to run 
the risque of this, than to have them, when 


| heavily laden with fruit, split down, as they most 


assuredly will, and thus destroy the tree. Peach 
and plum trees are peculiarly liable to this re. 


sult, nor indeed are any trees entirely exempt. 


The horizontal branches are so firmly supported 


by the intertwining of their fibers with those of 


the main stem, that they rarely fail, while divi- 


' ded upright stems never firmly unite, and are 
| therefore always in danger. 


In addition to the 
difficulty of giving a proper shape to trees when 


_ pruning has been long neglected, another seri- 


ous evil must be encountered in the decayed pla. 


ces so apt to occur where large branches are cut 


} 





off, in which worms and insects find a hasbor, 


| and where blue birds and woodpeckers not unfre- 
_ quently make a lodgment, and thus perpetuate 
\ the mischief. To prevent this evil, most ef our 


| respectable farmers and orchardists make a prac- 
| tice of covering such places when the wounds 
| are first made, with some preparation which will 
| exclude air and moisture, such as the wax used 
| for grafting—with paint laid on with a brush— 

with tar thickened with brick-dust—or, what in 

the situation of some is better than any of these, 


| with tar hardened by use and exposure, and ta. 


ken from the axles of wagons, carts, &c. Any 
| of these may be useful, and the more so in pro 
| portion to their durability, as such covering pre. 
| serves the dry wood from decomposition, and by 
_ the exclusion of air, somewhat assists the forma. 
tion of new wood and bark. 

As to the proper time of pruning, various,and 
in effect, contradictory opinions have been ad. 
vanced, almost every season of the year having 
| been alternately proposed. Mr. McMahon, in 
his American Gardener, says, “as early in this 
month (March) as possible, finish pruning your 
cherries and plums—also before the end thereof, 
| your apple and pear trees. Peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, almonds, quinees, &c. should also be 
pruned early in the month, if not done before. 
| The pruning of all kinds of fruit trees should be 
| tinished before the buds begin to swell or push.” 
| Judge Buel’s directions for pruning are—* Be- 
_ gin to prune when the tree is young ;—cut close 
and smooth to the bole or limb ;—cut when small 
_ all the branches which will require to be removed 
at a more advanced period of growth ;—do net 
trim to excess;—do not prune when the tree 
bleeds ;—and prune in the summer.” To justify 
the innevation of summer pruning, he refers to 
Pontey and Sang, foreign writers of merit, the 
first of whom says—‘‘ As a general rule, sum. 
mer is preferable to winter pruning”—and the 
latter of whom suspends pruning “ from the 
_ the beginning of February to the middle of July, 
| but carries it on during every other season of the 
' year.” The time recommended by Judge Buel 
| for summer pruning, “ is between the first and 

second growth, late in June or early in July.” 

The reasons he assigns for summer pruning are, 

“Ist. It causes no loss of sap ;—2d. The wounds 
are readily healed by the aid of the already de- 
, scending elaborated sap; and 3d. That sheots 
| seldom grow from the edges of wounds made in 
summer pruning.” 

The Genesee Farmer, vol. 3, page 11, says— 
| May is the proper month for pruning in this 
' latitude.” 

David Thomas, one of the best authorities, 
| says, “In regard to the season for trimming, I am 
rather partial to the winter, or indeed to any 
time when the sap does not flow. The stump 
being comparatively dry, especially if we defer 
| the coating for a few days, I have believed it in 
| a better condition to receive the paint, than when 

the buds are just opening into leaf. The argu. 
| ment that the new wood in summer pruning im- 
| mediately begins to cover up the wound, I think 
possesser but little weight.” 

Mr. Kenrick, in the New American Orchard. 
ist, says—‘* The most suitable time for pruning 
is that interval between the time the frost is eut 
of the ground in the spring, and the opening of 
the leaf.” 


The result of these conflicting opinions in our 
mind has been, not that pruning was not useful 
and indispensable, but that it makes but little 
difference at what season of the year the opera- 
tion is performed, with the exception perhaps of 
a month or two in the spring, while the sap is 
ascending most rapidly, and in consequence the 
tree is most liable to suffer injury from bleeding. 
If, as Judge Buel states, one of the results of 
summer pruning is to prevent the formation of 

















| sprouts or shoots from the wound, a great point 
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has me gained ; but we do not recollect any | that roots had put forth from the latter. It sepa. 


experiments that go to sustain this opinion,agree- | rated easily from the old stump, and I intend to |, 


able as it certainly is to the correct theory of ve- 
getation. It is to be wished that farmers and or- 
chardists would,by fair and thorough experiment, 
settle the question of pruning, and by publish. 
ing the results, enlighten the great body of their 
Brethren on this topic. Till this is done let far- 
mers prune their orchards when most conve- 
nient, (with the exception made above,) and a 
great increase of fruit, both in quality and quan- 
tity, will, we are confident, be theresult. w. G. 


| from which I plucked the sced sprouts, and did | 

nothing more, produced several heads a piece, 

‘and some of very good size. 
Respectfully yours, 

Le Roy, March 23, 1836. 


Dantet Reep. 


Mildew on the Vine. 

BY A. ELY. | 

Mr. Tucker—Mildew is the greatest enemy | 
| to the grape of any thing that has come under | 
| my observation. Whenever it attacks the clus- | 
' 

} 

| 

| 


Query— Potatoes. . 
Mr. Tucker—Will you, or some one of your |! ter, it immediately toughens the skin of the ber. 
correspondents, show whether different kinds of | TY) retards the growth and ripening, and when 
potatoes, being planted together, will produce an | the pulp swells, the skin cannot expand, and of 
amalgamated crop, or whether the seeds only will | course the berry bursts. ‘There are various opi- 
be affected by their contiguity? The fol.owing 
facts induce me to make the inquiry. 
before last, a yard on my farm was planted with | but Jet any person that has a microscope or good | 
what aro here called Mercer potatocs, a kind so | eye-sight,single out a fair cluster of grapes that is | 
thrinaccous and productive withal, that I conclu- 


| slightly affected, and fumigate it with tobacco 
ded to raise no other. However, it so happened 


smoke, and I presume that he will see the legs 
that hogs broke into the yard and destroyed a) OF tendrils somewhat in the shapo of a web 
great many hills, and as there were no Mercer || drawn up to a small black point not larger than 
potatoes to replace those that were missing, a | the point of the finest cambric needle. Mildew 
kind whieh I have been accustomed to call Mo. | may be found at the roots of the vine, four inch. 
hawks was substituted. ‘This is a roundish, flesh. | 8 under ground, and on al! parts of the vine, 
colored potatoe, which often grows lurge and 


patticularly at the joints. This animalcul en. | 
yields well. Last spring I planted a patch with | dures the changes of weather to a surprising de- 
Mercer potatoes raised ia that yard. I am con. | 


gree. By stripping off the outer bark from the 
fident that I planted no other kind, and the dif- 


vine, and whitewashing, with the addition of as 
fBrence in shape and countenance between them || much common salt a the wash as can be dis. 
and Mohawks is so strongly marked, that to mis- | solved, I have diminished them very materially, 
take the one for the other would be an egregious || 20d hope by the aid of others and my own exer- 
blunder. Notwithstanding, on digging my pota. |, tions to be able completely to rid the vines of 
toes last fall, I found a great many hills of Mo. || these noxious vermin. A. Exy 


Rawks. J am no botanist, but have heard or | Rochester, April 2, 1636. 





/ douotless be a good prevention. 


Potatoes with 
salt would be very 2ood, as they are a gentle pur. 


|| sative. 
set it out this spring. I will add, that the stumps || ~ 


Sympioms, The symptoins of the staggers are 
drowsiness, inflamed eyes, half shut and full ot 
tears, the appetite bad, the dizposition to sleep 
gradually increased, subtlenesa, a continual hanv- 
ing of the head, or resting it on the manger, tears 
ing, falling and lying in a state of insensibji- 
ity, walking in a circle for a considerable lenoth 


/ of ume, the ears hot with a burning fever, &e, 


| gin with warm water, 


| nions respecting the mildew—some consider it | 


Spring || an animal, and others a vegetable substance ; 








read, that the mingling of one vegetable with ae Vee oe 

another iz effected by the pollen of one plant be. |) Transplanting the Poplar. 

ing communicated to the pistils of the other, and 1 The difficulty of transplanting this beautiful 
effeeting the seeds only. But I do not conceive | 
show to aceount for the above mentioned faets, | 
unless an influence was communiteirted from the | 
blossom through the stalk te the young potatoe | 
and occasioned the change. | 

Cabbage. 

Since I have opened a communication, before 
Pclose [ will give some account of an experi- 
ment I have made in raising eabbages, which | eS ee y 
may perhaps be useful as wel] as curious to some | 
of your readers. Last spring I set some eabbage | 
stumps in my garden by the side of a patch of | 
greensward, with a view of using them for sallad | 
and greens occasionally. They were of a kind | 
Idid not wish to raise seed from, as I had that 
which I thought was better. ‘Therefore, when? 
found a sprout about to blossom, I broke it off. 
After awhile blossoms ceased to appear, and the 
shoots began to take the form of heads. I se. | sonsfield and some of the neighbouring towns, 
lected a couple of stumps for a trial of what I . number of animals have died with it. Much 

: bapllesaisi , has been written and said concerning the cause 
might advance them to, and divesting them of | and cure of this disorder, It prevails at diffrent 
-all but one sprout a piece, made hills around | seasons of the year, affects animals that work as 
them. The result of the experiment was, that | Well as those that are idle, and such as are in the 
those two stuinps produced, early, two very large | stable as well as those that run in the pasture. 


: It is evident that there are many causes of the 
heads of cabbage. One of these heads was | disease. Inthe winter it is doubtless mostly 


used in summer, and the other remained in the | occasioned by animals being confined to dry 
garden until fall. When I took up the cabbage, fodder, which produces costiveness, A fever is 
J found that the hill had been raised a little above excited, and there is an influx of blood to the 


brain. As the disorder results from a disordered 
. the junction of the old stump and sprout, and | tate of the stomach, feeding on roots would 





is well known. I have been informed by a hor. 
ticultural friend, that the most favorable time for 
the operation, is when the leaves begin to ex. 
pand: at that period, the removal will succeed 
about three times out of four. ‘isis is ecrtainly 
the best state to transplant the locust, (Robdinta,> 
and it may apply to various other kinds of trees, 


Remedy for Corns. 

Saddle the toe afflicted just behind the corn 
with a paek of cotton, and wear it six weeks, 
the pressure of the shoe. A cortain eure. 

WwW. B. M. 














Staggers in Horses and Sheep. 
This disorder has been rather common in Par. 





The peck should be thick enough to take off | 


' 
} 


| 


| 
' 





} 
} 
j 


| 


| &e. 


Remedy. Bleeding and the most active purya. 
tives are recommended. A skilful physician in. 
forms us that he has frequently known the folluw 
ing dose to give immediate relief to horses, |; 
is warm, stimulating, and a powerful physic. 
Four ounces aloes, one ounce guin myrrh, 
pounded fine, sifted through a coarse sieve, and 
given in warm sweetened water, orin balf a pint ot 


_ and then one-fourth of an ounce every four hours 
uatl purging is produced Other purgatives may 
be given if aloes be not at hand.— Yankee F'arien. 


Great Corn Crop. 
Mr. Philip Raybold, of Red Lion Hundred 


has sent us the following statement of the crop ot 
corn produced last season, in three of his fields 
‘Ir. Raybold is probably the largest farmer in 
New Castle county, Del. and the following re. 
sults will show tliat he may fairly claim a rivalry 
with the best in the country: 
One field of 22 acres, 2216 bushels, 
s 30. 2249 bushels and 3 pecks 
™ .* 1815 bushels, 
79 acres, 6284 bushels and 3 pecky, 
It will thus be seen, that in a field of 22 acres, 
the yield exceeded 100 bushels of corn per acre. 
The whole crop on 79 acres, averages nearly 
bushels.— Del. Jour. 





White Mulberry Trees, 
As well as the Morus multicaulis, are in grea! 
'demand this sprins. One gentleman in this 
town, has been offtred $30 per thousand and re- 
fused it. More White Mulberry seed will be 
sown this spring, so far as we can learn from dif- 
ferent quarters, than has been planted for five 


} years. Asanurticle of profit, aside from the de. 
| 





Fe ee verre || sign of raising cocoons, we know of no more lu 
forest tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) with success |, crative investment. Th ‘'y can be sold any hon 


tor Cash, and the expense of cultivating them is 

comparatively nothing. In this season of scar 
city of bay and grass, had our farmers occupied 
part of their ground with mulberry trees, rathe: 
than grazing cattle, the diffurence in their favor 
would be iminensely great. The large silk com: 
panies going into operation this spring will com 
sume all trees which can be purchased. The 
supply is not half equal to the demand. And 
whether the trees are sold or not, isnot a matter 
of much consequence. The value of a farm with 
| Mulberry trees standing in all the waste places, 
around outhouses and fences and in every unoc 
enpied spot, must increase ite intrinsic value ini 
mensely.— Northampton Courier. 


Strawberries. 


As soon as your beds are bare in the epring 
spread over therm a slight covering of straw, and 
set fire to it. This will consume all the decayed 
leaves, &c. left last season, and leave the whole 
neat and clean. Then spread on a little fine ma- 
_nure from the vard, or ashes, (which answers 
| quite as well;) and then a covering of chaff, say 
| two inches thick. — This method is said te bring 
the plants and fruit forward earlicr; and to make 
the latter larger and of better quality. It keeps 
the fruit clean and ripens it finely.--The burn- 
ing over is recommended by Rev. Dr. Miller af 
Princeton, and other experienced cultivators. 
The use of chaff is practiced by the editor of the 
Southern Agriculturist, (he uses rice ehaff ;) who 
iast year gathered from half an acre of plants, 
in six weeks, 48 bushels of the finest fruit. It 





; 














was sold for 25 cents a quart ; and yielded there- 
fore the aggregate sum of $360,—Vermont Fv". 


Some writer recommends 
| giving one ounce of alves dissolved in hot water, 
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List of Payments 
Vor the Farmer from March 18, to April 8, 1836. 


‘or vol. 6. VM. M. Turner. 
Wm. Fy P.S Parsons. 
A Burns. Isaac P. Carmnalit. 
Ben}. Prall. J. R. Caldwell. 
"b. M. Polk. Joseph Savage. 
Wyllys Fenn. Warren Thompson. 
Anson Hall. First half of vol. 6. 
Nathan Webb. A J. Caldwell. 
lames Grianger. Garry Treat. 
\ len Daniels. Isaac Jacobs. 
(j. W. Gibbons. ira Doty. 
|<aac Preston. James H, Thorn. ‘ 
\zariah Bickford. For vols. 4 & 5. 
{mos Dawley. Luther Wallson. 
Joel Hall. T.C. Magee. 
J, Deming. G. Brooks. 
“dward W. Smith, Daniel Koyer. 
\fartin Newcomer, From Ap. \st to Oct. Ist. 
Win. J. Wood. rel Rowley. 
farnabas LI. Pickle. Klias Harman. 
From Oct. 1, 1835, to | 
April 1, 1836. 
!Horare Lee. 
3. Nichols. 
Fur vol. 6 § half of 7. 
Joho D, Hearty. D. A. Ogden. 
firlo Steele. Sam’! E, Spencer. 
Wm. B. Munson, from Jan. 1, 1834, to Oct. 1, |, 


Joseph Wright. 
James Van Dusen. 
Nathan M. Mana. 
\aron Riley. 








Wm. Hadley, for vols. 6 and 7. 
Jub Roberts, for vol. 7. 

Ansel M’Kinstry, for last half of vols. 6 and 7. 
J. Roger, Jr., from July, 1836, to July, 1837. 





Ely’s Vineyard, 
t \LF a mile east of the Conrt- 
{ House, and 20 rods north of Main 
sirees, where may be had various kinds 
of Grape Vines, from one to six years’ 
grow'h, at various prices, fsom one dol- 
r down to six cents, according to the age and que- |) 
y of the vine. Also Grape Vine Cuttings. 
Arso—Plum, Pear, Peach, Apple, and Locust |} 
es, and Shrubbery of different kinds. 
The infirmties incipent to oki age, |! 
‘ 
} 
| 








induces me to offer the premises for 
SALF The lot contains two acres 
of !an! handsomely laid out, the cen- 
ter part mostiy filled with grape vines, 
ounded w&h frui: trees and shrubbery—the whole 
arly inclosed by a board fence and a locnst hedge. 
Notwithstanding the unprecented cold and frosty || 
veather, we gathered more than 4,000 ibs. of grapes 
he last season. Had the season been usuaily good, || 
e probably should have obtained as many as 6,000 
One vine had more 1500 clusters, and we 
ithered 220 lbs. of grapes. Had they ripened well 
e would have been a great addition to the weight, | 

ae it was, many rotted on the ground, There |) 

1 decent and convenient Dweiling House on the 

' nearly finished. | 








An indisputable title will be given, and payments | 
c easy. ; 
If the place is not sold, it will be let on sharcs |) 


‘the ensuing season ALEXANDER ELY. I 


Rochester, April 7, 1936. ap 9-fif | 
Rochester Seed Store, | 
‘0.9 ARCADE AVENUE, 2 DOORS FROM THE POST- 


| 

OFFICE. 

YENIE subscribers. having completed their ar- |! 
rangements for the season, now offer to the |; 
ubic a tine assortment of English and American || 
lield and Garden Seeds, all of which were raised || 
‘ past season in the most careful manner for this 
establishment, or obtained jrom the most respecta: || 
aud responsible foreign sources, and their vital- || 
tested before offered for sale. Being determined | 
sell nothing but what is of the best quality, and |! 
as low prices as they can be had elsewhere, they | 

e confident hat with regard to variety, quality and || 
‘, they cannot fail to give general satisfaction, 

ind convince the public that they have not “ great | 
need of a new importing English Seed Office.” 
it The p.blic are most particularly “ request- | 
ed to consult their own interests,” by planting their | 
vardens at the best time, in the best manner, with 
‘ve best seeds; “as they will make a GREAT sa- 


ing, 





Silk Worms’ Eggs, Mulberry Seed and Trees, 
r sale, REYNOLDS 4 BATEHIAM. 


april 7~fartf 





lars each. 


The two imported Horses, 


“TURK” and “ALFRED,” 


Will serve a limited number of mares this season) 
1836. 


“TURK,” 
ws bred by Wm. Cobb, Esq, of Lonsbro’, 
Yorkshire, England, is 3 years old, and of a 


fine bay color, He was got by Goodlass’ Catfoss, 


| his dain by Rotsey’s Old Volunteer, grand-dam by 
| Battle Stephenson’s noted horse Caythorp, great 


grand-dam by Laurence Stephenson’s old horse, 
which went in one season to 300 mares. Cattoss 


| was got by Young Turk, his dam by Volunteer, 
_ grand-dam by Dunsley’s noted Coach horse. 


The sire of ** T'urk”” was allowed to be the best 
horse that traveled England, and carried off the pre- 
miums wherever he was shown; such was the anx- 
lety to obtain his breed, that every gentleman put to 


him his own stock. 


“@LFRED,” 

_ Was bred by Mr. Fox of Byton, county of York, 
England, is 4 years old, and ‘of a rich bay color, 
was got by Strickland’s King Alired, his dam by 
Mr. Stubb’s old horse, grand-dam by Frank’s Vo- 
lunteer,great grand-dam by Harrison’s horse of Ske- 
tenbec. Mr. Stubb’s old horse was by Dunsley’s 
old horse, dam by Owston’s horse of Seamer. Mr. 


| Dunsley’s horse was by Agar’s Old Dart, dam b 


Old Rambow. Frank’s Volunteer was by Milner’s 


Old Volunteer of Brandsburtou. King Alfred was 


bred by Sir George Strickland, and was got by Pro- 
vidence, dam by Nichols’ Coach horse, grand-dam 
by Etty’s Coach horse. Providence was by Peer- 
less, dam by Volunteer, &c. &e. 

The above horses are from the most valuable and 
celebrated breeds in England, from whence they 
were brought t@ this country by Thomas Weddle, 
now of East Bloomfield, Ontario county, their pre- 


sent owner, 
TERMS. 
** Turk’’— 20 dollars each mare, 
* AtFreD”—10dollars do. 
_ Payment Ist January by approved notes without 
interest. 

Those desirous of putting mares are requested to 
give in their names as early as possible, as the 
horses will only be allowed to serve a small number 
this season, and the list lias already reeeied many 
subscribers. They are the joint property of the 
said Thomas Widdle and George Werdon of Sene- 
ca, to either of whomrefurence may be made for any 
further particulars. 

These horses wil] stand at Mr. Fordon’s, whore 
sides one mile sonth of Dr. Woodworth’s Tavern, 


| Flint Creek, on the Canandaigua and Geneva Turn- 


vike. 
: Good accommodations for the mares, (which are 
to be at the owner’s risk,) and every attention will 
be paid to them, THOMAS WEDDLE., 
Ti old Norton Farm, E Bloomfield, 
April Ist, 1836. , 


The noted Bull ¢ ROVER,” (im orted by 


Durham | 


Thomas Weddle,) of the pure improve 
Short Horn bre’ d, will stand at Mr. Fordon’s during 
the months of June and July next for cows, at 5 dol- 
apri 9-f4t 





Rochester Plough Factory, 
(JACKSON'S OLD STAND,) NO. 90, STATE STREET. 


VFHNHE subscriber is now finishing a large assort- 
ment of Pioughs of the most approved patterns, 


' and warranted of first rate eastern castings and good 


timber. 

Also—Gultivators and Road Scrapers, made of 
cast iron, and a first rate article. 
ment of Shares, Land Sides, and other articles for 
repairing, constantly on hand, which he flatters him- 
se!f will be an inducement to farmers to give hima 
call, instead of buying ploughs that are sent into the 
country from a distance, and no certainty of getting 
shares, &c. for repairing Repairing done at short 
notice. Cash paid for old cast iron. 

P. D. WRIGHT. 

Rochester, March 12, 1836. mar 18-f3trif 


Chaptals Agricultural Chemistry 


FEW copies of this new and valuable work 


' FR fur sale at the Rochester Sced Store. 
\! 


april 9-fA: REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


A general assort- |) 


j 
' 
| 
| 


| 





j 


' 








| i igen proprietors of the Rochester Seed Store, 


Seed Agencies 
IN LOCKPORT, BUFFALO § LE ROY, 


have appointed G. W. Merchant, Lockport, 
Messrs. W. & G. Bryant, Bufialo, and Messrs. 
Gates & Bradley, Le Roy, Agents for selling then 
Seeds. . 

At each of the above places, the public will find a 
large and superior assoriment of Seeds, which we 
are confident will give general satisfaction. 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 

Rochester, April, 1536. april 9 





WILLIAM ATKINSON, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 
17, Exchange-street, Rochester. 

UYS and sells Farms and City Property gn 
commission, and attends to the collection ot 
Morigages. 
i Several val!uable Farms for sale. 
February, 1836. feb 20f6in* 


NEIW IMPORTING ENGLISH 
Field aud Garden Seed Office, 
BY JAMES HOUGHTON, 

ARCADE AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N, Y., FIRST DOOR 
ON THE LEFT FROM BUFFALO ST. ENTRANCE. 

N May the first or before, the above establish- 
ment will be opened asa SEED OFFICE, 
with an entire new stock, warranted of last year’s 
growth. ‘Trey have been selected with great care 
in England, and with others will be offered ata 
great per centage lower than they ever were sold in 








this city, aud the public are requested to consult 
| their own interest by not purchasing before this office 


opens, as they will make a great saving. ‘Ihe Pro- 


| prietor pledges himself to offer only such seeds &s 
| are good, and them at very low prices. 


The public 
have great need of an office where they can be sure 
to have Genuine Seeds at fair prices ; and the sub- 


| sciber is determmed to charge only a small remu- 
| Nerating profit. 
| $F’ Sitk Worm Eggs for sale. 


JAMES HOUHTON. 
ap 9-{y 


Improved Durham Short Horn- 
ED CATTLE, 
Mr. POWEL’S entire stock of high bred Improved 
Durham Short Heras, imported or bred by hin, 


} ILL be sold at auction, on Saturday 23d of 
’ / 


April next, at 9 o’clock, at Powelton on the 


| Schuylkill, oppesite to Philadelphia. 


Among them are—Ten Young Bulls and nine 
Heifers, principally derived from animals selected by 
Mr. Powel in England, in 1831. But one sale hav- 
been made for the last two years, the Catile having 
been reserved for the present sale. 


apr 2-fllt WM. HUGHS. 


Monroe Horticultural Garden & 
NURSERY. 


HE subscriber offersto the public 

a choiceselection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
ples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental! 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
ers, Hlerbaceous Perennia! Plants, Bulbous Rovts, 
Fc. &e. 


ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 








}| or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 


by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of both 
native and foreign varicties, mosty of large size, for 
sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
duced prices. The subscriber has a large collection 
of Green- House Plants of choice and select varvie 


| ties, and in good condition. 


3(_F Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 


the Publisher of this paper. 


Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE, 

Greece, Monroeco.N. Y. Sept. 13, 1825. 





Seed Corn. 


HE subscriber bas a quantity of the cele brated 
2 rowed Dutton Corn, raised by J. Buel. The 
advantages of raising this corn are its prolific 
qualities, being easily made to yield from 70 to &C 
bushels to the acre, and itsearly maturity, ripening in 
about 100 days from time of planting. 
W. THORBURN, Seedsman, 
$47 N, arket-st. opposite Post Office. 
Albany, Dec. 25.49 
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Effects of Grafting on Fruit. 

That scions will produce fruit similar to the i 
trees from which they are taken, is a fact well | 
known; but many people are mistaken in sup | 
posing that the scions govern wholly, and the || 
stocks have no influence. The scions govern 
mostly, but as the stocks have some effect in ma- | 
ny respects, it is important to horticulturists to | 
examine the subject and learn all the various ef- | 
fects produced by stocks asin many cases It may | 
be turned to great advantage, and in others much 
disadvantage may be avoided. 


Stocks huve an effect as to bearing years. Scions | 
cut from trees that bear in alternate years, and |: 
put into stocks that bear every year or in alter- | 
nate years different from the trees from which the | 
scions were taken, will bear every year, though | 
they may have their full and scanty years of bear- |) 
ing. This principle will be of great advantage |, 
to the fruit grower, as it will enable him to raise \; 
fruit annually of those kinds that without graft- | 
ing, or by grafting on stocks that bear in the 
same alternate years, would only bear their fruit | 


| 


every second year. 


Stocks affect the scions in hastening or retarding 
the ripeniug af the fruit. Fruit that rmpens too | 
late may be forwarded by engrafting it on stocks | 
that ripen their fruit earlier, and the reverse, | 
This may be turned to good account, and the same | 
fruit may be had in succession by grafting on 
stocks that ripen their fruit at different periods. 
We have seen accounts of fruit being accelerated 
in its ripening one month by this method. Some | 
fruits that are too late for our nothern climate | 
might be ripened here by engrafting on earlier | 
stocks. In this way some excellent kinds of 


grafts that are now too late, might be ripened in | 
season. | 


Stocks produce defects on grafted fruit. Stocks | 
that have produced fruit witu rotten cores, or with 
water cores, will, in some cases, produce the same 
effect in a smalier degree on fruit engrafted on 
them. We noticed an apple tree that produced 
water cores in abundance; some of the apples 
were full of water, which could be plainly seen 
throuzh the peel. ‘The Newton Sweeting was 
engrafted in that tree and some of the apples 
were water cores, 

Stocks affect the color of fruit. We have seen 
apples of the same kind of different colors, ow- 
Ing to the scions being set on different stocks. 
Some of the apples were red, others of a bright 
yellow. 

Stocks affect the quality of fruit. Scions of the 
Baldwin apple were set in two trees; one bore 
very unpleasant fruit, the other bore apples of a_ 
very sharp sour, but they had a very rich flavor 
when mellow ; we now have apples from both 
trees, and we can perceive a difference in the fruit, 
and that which grew on the last named tree re- | 
sembled the fruit of that stock in their peculiar | 
rich flavor. Butter or Melting pears are grafted 
on quince stocks in order to give solidity to flesh : 
some kinds are made valuable in that way, which | 
otherwise would not be worth cultivating, It is 
evident that sweet apples, in order to retain their 
sweetness in full, should be grafted into sweet 
apple stocks, We seldom see sweet apples from 
scions so sweet as natural fruit, owing, doubtless, 
to their being grown on sour stocks, 


Stocks have aninfluence in increasing or decreas- 
ing the sizeof fruit. Wehave seen accounts of 
fruit being increased one half in size by being graft- 
ed intrees that produced much larger fruit. Per- 
haps the increase in size was owing in partto the 
thrift of the scion, as some times an improvement 
is madein that way without any influence of the 
stock otherwise than supplying an abundance of 
sap. We grafted the winter sweeting into a sweet 
apple tree, thatthe sweetness of the fruit might 
not be depreciated ; that tree produced excellent 
fruit, very sweet and good to keep, but it was 


very small—the scions produced good fruit that | 
kept long, but it was as small as the fruit of the | 


stock ; whether that was its common size or not 
we do not know, but suppose it was owing ina 
measuse to the stocks.— Yankee Farmer. 


The Culture of Flax, 


Has very much diminisiied, with the decrease 
of household manufactures, since the establish- 


ment of cotion mills, until very little is now used | 


in the domestic way. In some districts, howe- 


ver, the culture is reviving, for the supply of jin- 


en or cordage manufactorics, of which we are 
advised of two in Rensselaer, one in Lewis, and 
one in Jefferson ; and also merely for the seed, 
This seems like killing sheep for their pelts, 
and throwing away the carcase. The fibre ot 
flux is certainly worth saving ; and with the new 


| facilities of rotting, and machinery for cleaning, 


it is a profitable business, as we intend to show In 
the sequel. Having had questions propounded 


. . r j 
to us upon this head, by a correspondent in Yates, | Busnxop Buck, Lanesborough, Berkshire county, 


who proposes to go extensively into the flax cul- 


ture for the profit on the seed, we will offer some | 
brief remarks upon its culture, and give some il- | 


lustrations of its being a profitable culture. 
The soil adapted to flax, is that which con- 


tains a large portion of vegetable matter, of a , 


loamy quality, and withal rather moist, though 
not wet. Itisa great exhauster of the soil, if 
suffered tomature its seed, but less so if pulled 
green. 

The best preparation for flax is a green sward, 
nicely turned over in the fall, or early in the 
spring, and harrowed till the surface is perfect- 
ly mellow. 


The quantity of seed will depend upon the ob- | 


ject of culture, If raised for seed only, half a 
bushel to the acre will suffice; if for the lint on- 
ly, two bushels are somctimes sown ; if for both, 
an intermediate quantity will answer best. The 
less seed, within the limits mentioned, the greater 
will be the product in seed, and less and coarser 
the product in lint. The seed is always sown 
broadcast, and always covered with the harrow. 
The processes of pulling, threshing, &c. are un- 
derstood by all. If the object is seed, the plants 
must be mature before they are pulled, which is 


indicated by the hardened state of the seed ves- | 


scls, the yellow color of the stems, and the fall- 
ing off of the leaves. When good flaris want- 


ed, pull when the seed has its growth, but not | 
When wanted for the finest fabrics, | 


ice ko ! . ; . 
as cambrics, &c., pull when it begins to flower. French green table Cucumbers, medium size but very 


maturity, 


Sow early in May. 

The product varies from 300 pounds to half a 
ton of dressed flax to the acre, and from six to 
eigliteen bushels of seed. 

The profits of the crop may in some measure be 


_ judged ot irom the following facts, which we de- 


rive from unquestionalil authority, 
Mr. T. &. Knapp, of Brownville, sowed thir- 


tv-seven acres, partly a grass lay, and partly stub- | 


ble. Hus profit upon the crop, after deducting 
$3 per acre rent, and his labor, was $400, or 
about $11 per acre. 

In 1835, Geo. Brown, Esq., of the same place, 
sowed twenty-five acres in flax, and realizeda 
nett profit of nearly $500 from the the crop. 


found to be a great improvement in the art of 
making these cakes,” 





ee 


; Robbi ns? Planting Machine. 


V ITH this Machine Corn, Beans, Peas, broon, 

Corn, Mangel Wurtzel, Turneps, Gnicns, 
and seeds 0! almost every description, can Le pian. 
ed with more system and correctness than can be 


| done in the usual manner of planting with the hayd 


and hoe. One man may easily plant five acres 
day, placing the seeds any given distance apart, 
from two Or more inches, and in rows two and a halt 
feet apart, 


Machines can be had by applying to Rryno.ps 
& Barenam, Rochester; C. N. Bement, Trea- 
surer of the State Agricultural Society, Alvan, ; 


Mass.; and Daniet T. Buck, Lowville, Lewis 
county, agent and proprietor for making and vending 
said machines, at all of which places it jsimtended to 
keep a supply on hand, 
Lowville, Nov. 24, 1835. 
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New Superior Varieties of Vege- 
TABLES. 


ARLY white Flageo!et Bush Beans, earliest of 
all and excellent, 


| Dwarf white Soissons do. very productive and nearly 


stringless. 

French straw colored Dwarf do. extra carly and ve- 
ry productive, 

Large white Soissons Pole do. eacellent green, end 
when dry equal to the Lima, much earlier and 
far more productive, 

Early Primitive Pea, earltest of all. 

Keen’s Seedling Pea, extra early. 

Early Warwick do, extra early. 

Dwarf green Marrow or Waterloo Blue do. very fine. 

Groom’s superb Dwarf Blue do. 

New Grotto Marrow Pea, very superior. 

Knight’s Tall and Dwarf Green Marrow Pea. 

Early white Sugar Beet, sweetest of ail. 

Earliest French Cabbage, 

Arklie’s early Dwarf Cabbage, eatra early. 

Early Emperor do, very fine and early. 

Benneuil do. monstrous heads and finest for autumn, 

Green Paucalier Savoy, jinest of all the Saveys. 

Quinta), largest for winter for table or catileé. 

Long white Carrot, sweetest of all, 

Large solid vivlet Celery, forms strongest stalks. 


productive. 

Sennidh long green do. some measured 22 to 24 inches 
the past season, 

Long Ridge or Hand-Glass do. 

Piedmont yellow six weeks Cern, earliest of all. 

Moore’s early veliow do, very early. 

Early curied Silecita Lettuce or Curled lee. 

Naples curled Cabbage do. very large, superior, and 
of beautiful appearance. 

Large Calais Cabbage de. large heads and very Ane. 


| Large French Blonde Coss do. superior, 


Green fleshed netted Romana Melon, large and su- 
pervor. 


French Muscade do. green fleshed and fine. 


| Imperial Melon, rose colored flesh, 


I. the same year, Maj. Kirby, of the same | 


place, sowed six acres, partly upon stubble, and 
partly upon green sward, with one ploughing— 
half a bushel! of seed tothe acre. The ground 
was well stocked with Canada thistles, which 
throve remarkably ; vet notwithstanding, the six 
acres produced him 108 bushels 12 pounds seed, 
and seven tons and three-quarters of dressed flax, 
The proceeds of the crop amounted to, ....$270 
And the culture, pulling and threshing—the 

rotting being done by the manufacturer— 

to about........ 


Leaving a profit of.... 
or $334 per acre.— Cultivator. 


Superior Johnny-Cake. 


The following recipe will make a Johnny-cake_ 


fit for an alderman, a mayor, an editor, or any 
other dignitary in the land, 


* Take one quart of milk, three eggs, one tea 
spoonful salwratus, one tea cup of wheat flour, 
and Indian meal sufficient to make a batter of 
‘| the consistency of pan-cakes, 
|| pans previously buttered, and eat warm with but- 
| ter or milk. 


Bake quick, in 


The addition of wheat flour will be 


———— 





Malta winter do. very solid, green fleshed, and keeps 
nll February, and above 20 other fine new varie- 
tres, 

Early silver skinned Onion, new and earliest of ai! 
white varieties. 

Earlyred Madeira do. earliest of all the red varietys. 

Two Bladed Onion. ‘ 

Early turnep rooted Parsnep. 

Yellow tomato shaped Pepper. 

Spanish Cheese Pumpkin, very solid and supericr. 

Seven years or long keeping Pumpkin. 

Earliest French Scarlet Radish. 

F landers large leaved Spinach. 

Monstrous bush Squash, for summer. 

White Cushaw do. for autumn. 

Large Teneriffe do. keeps till March and makes tt 
Ty Superior pres. 

Yellow Altringham Turnep, superior.” 

White Swedish Turnep, devoid of ihe Pumplin fa 
vor, and more delicate than the yellow variety. 

Berlin or Teltau do. par excellence. 

This list embraces but a few of the newest varie 

ties. All applications to be made direct per mai, 

and priced Catalogues will be sent gratis to al] whe 
desire them. The stock of seeds is the most exten- 


sive in America, and the prices in quantity to ver 

ders are very moderate, and a convenient credit W' 

Of Flower seeds above 600 varieties. 
WM. PRINCE & SONS, 

Linnean Botanical Garden and Nurserieh} 
Flushing, near New York. 
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